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REPORT. 


The  Committee  have  had  referred  to  them  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Permanent  Home  of  Industry  for  the  Bhnd 
of  both  sexes  for  life,  who  have  been  educated  in  this 
Institution;  and  to  consider  whether  some  useful 
branches  of  industry,  other  than  fancy  articles,  may 
not  be  added  to  those  which  now  occupy  part  of  the 
time  of  the  elder  females. 

*  Both  these  subjects  are  important,  particularly  the 
former,  which  may  be  called  highly  important.  The 
establishment  of  a  Permanent  Home  has  frequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Managers;  and 
always  with  a  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  acting 
upon  it,  whenever  the  number  of  adult  pupils,  in  in- 
digent circumstances,  or  otherwise  unable  to  earn  a 
support,  should  render  it  indispensable. 

That  time  has  now  arrived;  and  your  Committee 
will  prjoceed,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  state  their  rea- 
sons for  thinking  so.  In  doing  this  they  say  with 
pleasure,  that  most  of  the  information  and  reasoning, 
contained  in  this  report,  has  been  derived  from  Mr. 


Cliapin,  onr  respectable  Principal.  His  great  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  education  for 
male  and  female  individuals  deprived  of  sight,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  America  and  in  Europe,  have 
made  him  master  of  the  subject;  and,  of  course,  fully- 
competent  to  give  advice  suited  to  lead  us  to  useful 
conclusions. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  aid  of  that  gentleman's 
knowledge,  we  perceive  at  once  that  our  Institution, 
by  omitting  to  establish  a  Home  or  Retreat  for  adult 
pupils  has  not  fulfilled  the  object  of  Mr.  Friedlander, 
its  first  Principal  and  chief  institutor.  That  eminent 
friend  and  teacher  of  the  Blind,  informed  us,  when 
we  first  opened  our  doors,  as  a  school,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  house  adjoining  the  principal 
building,  for  the  use  of  those  pupils  who  are  orphans, 
or  destitute;  so  that  when  they  leave  the  school,  they 
may  enter  there  as  a  Home,  and  gain  a  livelihood  by 
practising  what  they  had  learned.  Such  a  separate 
arrangement  was  considered  by  him  as  indispensably 
necessary.  The  Managers  of  the  Institution,  who 
were  cotemporary  with  him,  and  who  were  men  of 
distinction  and  discernment,  fully  agreed  with  him; 
and  repeat  that  opinion  in  their  periodical  reports,  by 
forcibly  urging,  not  only  teaching,  but  subsequently 
rescuing  such  adult  pupils  from  want.  This  has  long 
since  been  the  prevailing  sentiment,  as  may  be  seen 
by  llie  minutes  of  our   predecessors.     They  looked 


upon  it  as  a  work  in  prospect;  a  work  to  be  taken  in 
hand  whenever  practicable.  On  that  subject  there 
was  but  one  voice :  and  the  only  cause  for  postpone- 
ment was  a  deficiency  of  means,  and  room  to  accom- 
modate that  new  class  of  inmates. 

The  time,  however,  has  now  arrived,  when  those 
difficulties  can  be  partially  overcome;  and  when,  as 
your  Committee  think,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  to  open  an  Asylum,  in  which  the 
pupils,  who  have  received  instruction  in  our  School, 
and  who  require  it,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  gain 
a  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  their  industrial  efforts, 
directed  and  sustained  by  our  supervision. 

The  achievement  of  this  object  should  be  considered 
by  us  all  as  a  fixed  principle,  to  be  carried  out  step  by 
step,  according  to  the  state  of  our  finances,  until  we 
procure  for  them  suitable  shelter,  accompanied  by 
suitable  direction  in  the  practice  of  such  manual  or 
mental  skill  as  our  School  may  have  given  them. 

To  refuse  them  this,  and  dismiss  them  hence,  to 
make  their  way  in  the  wide  world,  unfriended,  unpro- 
tected, will,  in  most  cases,  be  the  means  of  obliterat- 
ing all  they  had  learned,  and  consigning  them  to  the 
poor-house  or  to  vagrancy;  a  burden  to  the  public 
and  a  disgrace  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  Institu- 
tion from  which  they  were  inconsiderately  discharged. 
In  short,  it  would  be  rendering  utterly  fruitless  the 
whole  cost  of  their  education.     This  sad  result  has 
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already  been  produced  among  the  destitute  pupils  of 
kindred  institutions  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
calls  loudly  for  a  remedy.  They  must,  with  us,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  when  in  a  state  of  helplessness 
abroad,  relapse  into  ignorance,  and  fall,  perhaps,  into 
vice,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  into  want. 

The  remedy  is  the  establishment  of  a  Retreat, 
where  their  bread  can  be  earned,  their  morals  watched, 
and  a  just  estimate  put  upon  their  talents  :  where  their 
earnings  will  be  secured  to  them,  and  their  deficiency 
in  skill  humanely  considered:  the  perfect  workman 
receiving  his  over-earnings,  and  the  imperfect  a  sure 
subsistence.  For  some  may  be  able  to  lay  by  money, 
while  others  may  only  pay  a  portion,  and,  perhaps,  a 
small  portion  of  their  expenses.  Nevertheless,  all 
should  be  cared  for,  and  all,  humanly  speaking,  be 
made  happy.  On  this  point  the  Committee  may  be 
excused  for  dwelling  a  few  moments  longer,  even  at 
the  risk  of  repetition. 

There  are  various  grades  of  "helplessness  and  mi- 
sery," to  which  our  pupils  are  exposed  after  having 
resided  their  appointed  time  in  our  School.  When 
the  season  arrives  for  their  discharge,  some  are  re- 
turned to  parents  or  friends,  who  arc  too  poor  to  put 
in  operation  the  skill  in  handicraft,  which  they  may 
have  acquired  here;  some  may  produce  ample  work, 
and  yet  lack  the  necessary  assistance  for  selling  it; 
some,  again,  may  be  able  to  get  only  a  part  of  a  live- 


lihood;  while  all  require  the  vigilant  eye  of  disinte- 
rested friendship,  to  protect  them  against  fraud :  for 
the  sharpest  minded  of  them,  when  relying  solely  upon 
themselves,  are  liable  to  imposition  and  robbery.  It 
is  only,  therefore,  when  properly  directed,  that  their 
acquirements  have  a  real  value ;  for,  in  the  absence  of 
such  direction,  they  are  necessarily  exposed  to  help- 
lessness: so  that  these  poor  objects  of  our  solicitude 
and  care,  and  watchful  regard,  and  cherished  nursing 
and  schooling  for  years,  may  be  exposed  to  poverty 
and  neglect  for  want  of  a  suitable  residence,  and  suit- 
able protection ;  and  this  misery  will  fall  to  the  lot  of 
those  pupils  who,  almost  without  exception,  have  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  merit  our  entire  approba- 
tion; and  to  whom  the  disregard  and  indifference  of 
the  world,  associated  with  want,  will,  to  minds  compa- 
ratively refined  by  education,  be  many  times  more 
bitter  than  if  they  had  been  left  in  their  original  state 
of  ignorance  and  destitution. 

There  exists,  then,  in  our  Institution,  a  deficiency 
that  ought  to  be  provided  for.  Without  such  provi- 
sion our  work  can  produce  but  a  partial  good;  and 
may,  in  some  cases,  as  above  stated,  fail  to  produce 
any  good  at  all.  Our  system,  to  be  complete,  should 
contain  a  permanent  Home  of  Industry,  for  life,  for 
all  the  Blind  educated  by  us,  who  have  not  friends 
to  receive  them,  or  who  have  not  the  means  to  live 
without  work.      And   it  should  be  well  understood, 


as  your  Committee  think,  that  this  Home  of  Industry 
is  to  be  considered  a  sequence  to  the  eight  years  of 
instruction.  It  is  to  follow  the  definite  period  of 
schooling  as  at  present  practised;  and,  of  course, 
without  at  all  interfering  with  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  original  plan  and  purpose  must  be  continued  in 
every  department  with  accustomed  diligence.  Suita- 
able  instruction  while  pupils,  and  a  Home  to  make 
that  instruction  available  to  them  for  a  livelihood. 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  be  understood,  that 
our  contemplated  Home  is  not  to  be  an  asylum  for  an 
indiscriminate  class  of  indigent  Blind,  who  have  not 
been  educated  by  us.  That  would  be  entirely  incom- 
patible with  our  intention.  We  receive  the  Blind 
(chiefly  when  young),  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
an  education;  and  we  continue  our  bounty  to  those 
who  have  been  thus  educated,  by  providing  a  shelter, 
where  they  may  usefully  develop  the  fruits  of  their 
instruction. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  the  establishment  in  contemplation.  And 
here  the  Committee  avail  themselves,  again,  of  Mr. 
Chapin's  suggestions.  That  gentleman  states  the  ge- 
neral principles,  according  to  his  conception  of  the 
matter,  thus : 

1st.   It  would  require  a  separate  building. 

2d.  It  should  he  under  the  same  Board  of  Mana- 
gers. 


3cl.  The  inmates  should  receive  wages  and  be 
charged  with  their  board. 

4th.  When,  by  physical  or  natural  inability,  any  of 
the  inmates  fall  short  of  earning  a  support,  the  charge 
of  their  board  should  be  graduated  accordingly. 

5th.  When  unable  to  work,  they  should  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  establishment. 

6th.  All  such  inmates  should  be  bound  to  unite  in 
the  musical  exercises  of  the  Institution  whenever  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Chapin  proceeds  to  state  that,  in  his  opinion, 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  erect  the  build- 
ings, and,  including  the  work  of  its  inmates,  would 
provide  for  the  support  of  such  an  establishment  for- 
ever; and  $50,000  for  twenty  years  or  more.  He  then 
hints  at  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  benevolent 
individuals,  who  may  be  made  acquainted  with  our 
intentions  and  wishes,  by  the  circulation  of  a  suitable 
statement,  a  sufficient  sum,  in  gifts  in  money  now,  and 
by  legacies,  for  future  use.  It  is  not,  however,  ex- 
pected that  the  larger  sum  can  be  soon  realized ;  nei- 
ther is  it  necessarily  required  for  present  use.  In- 
deed, the  one-half  of  it  would  enable  the  Institution 
to  commence  a  Home  Establishment,  upon  a  liberal 
scale.  Nevertheless,  the  fulfilment  of  our  broadest 
wishes  is  anticipated  in  a  reasonable  time ;  and  when 
that  happy  event  shall  occur,  it  will  leave  nothing  more 
to  desire ;  then  will  the  great  object  of  permanent  relief 
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to  the  Blind  be  accomplished;  then  will  this  noble  cha- 
rity be  perfected;  then  will  this  monument  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  exhibit,  in  triumphant  success,  its 
beautiful  and  humane  mission;  and  then,  indeed,  Avill 
it  occupy  a  position  suited  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
every  kindred  institution,  and  engender  a  desire  to 
create  additional  schools  upon  our  improved  system, 
which  shall,  in  due  time,  open  the  book  of  knowledge, 
and  give  the  means  of  comfort  for  life,  to  all  those  in- 
dustrious poor,  whose  extinct  light  has  obliged  them 
to  appeal  to  their  more  fortunate  brothers  for  com- 
miserating help. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  the  poor  scholars  are  to 
rely  upon  our  Home  for  a  permanent  residence :  on 
the  contrary,  some  (few,  indeed!)  have  superior  ener- 
gy, skill  and  industry,  and  may  leave  our  walls  for 
their  native  village,  and  be  able  to  gain  there,  or  else- 
where, a  comfortable  support. 

It  is  not  for  such  that  we  plead ;  but  for  the  larger 
number,  who  have  moderate  talents,  little  energy,  and 
no  friends  :  tho  orphan  and  the  indigent  Blind,  without 
business  tact,  who  cannot  go  alone ;  who  cling  with 
affection  to  the  Institution,  and  require  the  direction 
and  partial  support,  as  adults,  which  they  received  as 
children.  They  can  do  much  towards  defraying  their 
board,  if  their  labour  be  properly  ordered ;  but  with- 
out that  opportunity,  as  we  have  more  than  once  ob- 
served ;  without  the  means  of  a  home,  under  the  hu- 
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mane  care  of  friendly  superintendence,  they  leave  the 
Institution,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  deepest  affliction; 
so  that,  in  some  cases,  when  inconsolable,  out  of  the 
Institution,  they  have  been  humanely  received  back : 
and,  in  more  than  a  dozen  cases,  among  the  females, 
they  have  continued  to  reside  in  the  Institution  long 
after  the  term  of  years  allotted  for  their  stay  had  ex- 
pired. And  all  this  to  avoid  the  certain  evils  of 
friendlessness  and  destitution,  which  would  be  the 
consequence  of  their  departure. 

But  enough  has  been  said,  as  your  Committee  think, 
to  induce  the  Board  to  take  the  matter  seriously  into 
consideration,  and  to  resolve  upon  a  trial  (even  on  a 
small  scale,  and  with  our  present  means)  of  the  plan 
of  a  Retreat  for  our  adult  pupils.  Let  it  be  a  begin- 
ning, which  may  develop  itself  with  time  and  future 
funds.  And,  in  order  to  calm  the  fears  of  those  who 
may  suppose  our  finances  unequal  to  the  trial,  your 
Committee  have,  without  looking  abroad,  caused  a 
tabular  account  of  our  own  work-shops  to  be  drawn 
up,  which  will  exhibit  our  own  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  be  a  guide  for  our  future  operations. 

By  this  table  is  seen  the  value  of  labour  of  sundry 
male  pupils,  wholly  employed  in  the  work-shop ;  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  the  total  labour  of  one  indivi- 
dual amounted,  in  a  year,  to  $204.45 ;  thus  paying  his 
board  and  lodging,  while  at  work,  w^hich  was  41  weeks, 
at  the  rate  of  $2.25  per  week,  and  receiving,  in  mo- 
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ney,  $112.4G.  This  was  in  1849.  The  same  indi- 
vidual earned,  in  1850,  $215.91 ;  and,  after  paying  his 
board  and  lodging,  received,  in  cash,  $128.16.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  he  is  much  the  best 
workman;  yet  three  others  received,  in  cash,  over  and 
above  their  board,  the  sum  of  854 ;  and  two  others 
earned,  over  and  above  the  regular  task-work  of  the 
shop,  an  average  of  rather  more  than  $40  each. 

The  exhibit  of  the  female  department,  although  less 
productive,  is  yet  sufficiently  encouraging,  and  shows, 
for  the  four  last  years,  a  progressive  advance.  The 
best  worker  earned,  last  year,  for  regular  and  over- 
work (after  deducting  one-third  for  cost  of  materials), 
the  sum  of  $48.34;  and  some  of  the  others  produced 
an  average  of  $25.  The  chief  cause  of  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  earnings  of  the  males  and  females 
is,  that  the  latter  spend  much  less  time  in  the  work- 
room, on  account  of  their  literary  and  musical  studies 
occupying  their  attention  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  day;  and,  in  some  instances,  where  the  gradu- 
ate pupil  is  employed  as  a  teacher,  she  cannot  give 
more  than  two  hours  a  day  to  handicraft  work. 

Were  the  young  women,  at  the  close  of  their  school- 
term,  placed  with  us,  as  inmates  of  a  Home,  and  al- 
lowed the  whole  day  for  fancy  or  other  work,  wc  may 
safely  infer,  from  our  present  experience,  that  most 
of  tliem  would  be  able  to  earn  their  board  and  clotli- 
ing;  and  some  of  lliem  j^ain  a  handsome  surplus.    And 
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this  we  are  encouraged  to  rely  upon,  in  expectation 
of  an  increased  profit  in  the  manufacturing  of  brushes, 
and,  ^erha^s,  paper-boxes,  band-boxes,  milliners'  boxes, 
&c.  The  work  of  brush-making  by  females  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Board,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 
With  regard  to  paper-boxes,  Mr,  Chapin  made  a  jour- 
ney to  New  York,  where  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
employs  its  female  pupils  in  that  work,  and  inspected 
their  account  of  earnings.  That  gentleman  informs 
us,  that  the  Managers  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
operations  of  that  branch  of  industry,  and  that  the 
young  women  receive  respectable  wages. 

By  the  table  of  work  done  by  them,  and  furnished 
by  Mr.  Chapin,  the  annual  earnings  of  the  most  skilful 
and  industrious  manufacturer  of  paper-boxes,  may  be 
estimated  at  $120  a  year;  from  which  deduct  board, 
$1.50  per  week,  45  weeks — $67 — leaves  about  $53  for 
clothing,  &c.  The  males,  in  that  Institution,  scarcely 
do  better.  A  difficulty  exists  there,  as  well  as  here, 
in  finding  a  market  for  articles  manufactured  in  large 
quantities;  particularly  in  paper-boxes ;  so  that  an  ac- 
cumulation takes  place,  unless  the  article  be  sold  at 
a  loss :  to  avoid  which  a  heavy  amount  of  stock  is 
obliged  to  be  kept  on  hand.  And  it  is  in  the  fear  of 
such  an  event  occurring  with  us,  that  Mr.  Chapin 
has  postponed  the  recommending  its  adoption  here. 

In  the  European  work-shops  of  the  Blind,  visited 
by  Mr.   Chapin,  he   found   the  females  employed  at 
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sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  split  willow  baskets,  reti- 
cules, list  shoes,  &c.  All  these  we  have  among  our- 
selves, except  spinning,  willow-work  and  shoes.  The 
split  willow-work,  he  thinks,  may  be  worthy  of  our 
consideration  hereafter. 

In  Paris,  at  Mr.  Dufau's  Institution,  and  at  others 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  less  attention  is 
paid  to  intellectual  instruction,  a  much  wider  range  is 
given  to  manual  labour  than  with  us ;  and  this,  chiefly, 
as  Mr.  Dufau  says,  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
Blind,  belonging  to  the  class  of  poor  and  destitute,  it 
is  workmen,  and  not  learned  men,  that  are  to  be  form- 
ed. At  some  schools  the  denial  of  mental  instruction 
is  carried  so  far,  that  individuals  afflicted  with  cecity, 
or  blindness,  are  not  allowed  to  learn  even  to  read : 
wherefore  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  much  greater 
variety  of  handicraft  employment  than  we  have  yet 
adopted.  In  those  schools  the  following  articles  are 
fabricated;  many  of  which  may,  in  time,  be  intro- 
duced among  us : 

1.  Organ  making. 

2.  Sculpture  of  crosses  and  even  busts. 

3.  Turning. 

4.  Carpenter  and  joiner. 

5.  Straw  bottoms  for  chairs. 

6.  Weaving  straw. 

7.  Printing. 

8.  Weaving  and  lace-making. 
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9.  Rope-making. 

10.  Girths  and  saddle-cloths. 

New  objects  of  art  and  labour  are  cautiously  in- 
troduced into  our  work-shops.  Those  that  already 
occupy  our  pupils  are  various  and  useful,  and  are  exe- 
cuted in  both  the  male  and  female  departments,  with 
extraordinary  neatness.  Such  only  are  adopted  as 
command  a  sale  at  fair  prices. 

These  remarks  upon  the  mental  and  manual  educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  might  be  profitably  extended,  as 
your  Committee  believe ;  but  they  forbear ;  and  offer 
as  an  apology,  for  the  length  of  this  paper,  the  very 
high  importance  of  the  subject  referred  to  them. 
They  might  have  contented  themselves  with  a  bare 
report  of  the  annexed  resolutions;  but  they  have 
thought  it  more  respectful,  as  well  as  more  useful,  to 
give,  in  some  detail,  the  information  which  they  now 
submit  to  the  Board,  in  connexion  with  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Resolved,  That  10  males  and  10  females  be  imme- 
diately constituted  inmates,  on  the  plan  of  a  Home; 
and  the  expense,  if  any,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Institution;  and  that  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  new  system. 

Resolved,  That  numbers  of  this  Report,  or 

an  abstract  thereof,  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  for 
distribution   in   Philadelphia,   and  elsewhere,   among 
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the  rich  and  benevolent,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
gifts  in  money,  or  by  legacy,  for  the  special  establish- 
ment and  advancement  of  a  Home  or  Retreat. 

SAMUEL  BRECK, 
R.  M.  PATTERSON, 
ALBERT  G.  WATERMAN, 
WM.  R.  LEJEE, 
FRANKLIN  PEALE, 
JACOB  G.  MORRIS. 


